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And when William Penn’s father—the ad-|ance of’roughness and impatience where no 
miral—while commanding in the Irish seas, | such feelings existed. We ought especially to 
mentions that he landed at certain places and | bear this in mind in taking up the productions 
purchased horses, we think we understand | of those who were engaged in the animated 
him exactly, the words employedbeing per-| religious controversies of former times ;—the 


fectly familiar. But, if we pursue his journal, 
we may perchance, elsewhere, stumble upon 
the fact, that said purchase was without price ; 
being, in the phraseology of our day, neither 
more nor less than an absolute seizure by force 
of arms, the verb purchase, formerly, bearing | 
a signification analogous to that in which the | 
noun is often used now: as when we say we | 
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It is curious and instructive to note the good hold. 





















Would we not, in these days of civility, 
pronounce him a most unnatural and unchris- | 
tian creature too, whose feelings should be so | 
perverted as to experience resentment at an act | 
of kindness? It is bad enough, we think, to} 
resent an injury. Yet, in former days, very | 
good people, without hesitation, expressed 
resentment for favours received, and that too 
in perfect accordance with Christian love. A 
notable example of this is a message sent by 
William Penn, to the Princess Elizabeth, 
through a German correspondent, whom he 
requested to express for him his resentment to 
that distmguished and excellent personage, 
who had shown him great kindness when 
engaged in religious service on the continent. 

The word resent, in this case, occurs in 
such company as to carry its own interpretation 
with it,—which seems simply to have been, 
sense or feeling. As if one were to say, “I 
resent thy kindness ;”’ instead of saying, * I 
am sensible of it.” 

Unfortunately for the reputation of writers, 
the context does not always lead to the accept- | 
ation of terms according to the true intent of | 
the author. I remember being unpleasantly 
surprised ata remark in a letter from Hannah 
Penn, the second wife of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, to Secretary Logan, on public affairs, 
in which she says of John French, a well 
known character in provincial Pennsylvania, 
who had used improper efforts to obtain a cer- 
tain patent from the proprietary,—* I cannot 
but resent his earnestness to obtain it, when he 
either did, or ought to have known, it was 
unlawful.’” Hannah Penn had so deeply im- 
bibed those virtues which impart such peculiar 
meekness and gentleness to the Christian cha- 
racter; she was so forbearing and forgiving, 
though irreparably wronged both in her own 
person and property, and in those of her hus- 
band, then helpless with the lingering disease, 
which, four years after, terminated his extra- 
ordinary life, that I wondered to meet with so 
passionate an expression from her, till I re- 
membered the old use of the word resent. 

I doubt not many of the writings of ancient 
date abound with phrases that give an appear- 


changes which have gradually taken place in 
the meaning of many words of our mother 
tongue. Indeed it is quite a necessary study 
for those who would understand some of our 
ancient writers. Old Chaucer, for example, 
would for the most part not be understood by 
a common reader of our times, Yet, for this 
very reason, he possesses an advantage over 
later writérs—though it may at first seem a 
contradiction to say so—which is that of being 
less liable to be misunderstood than those who 
wrote in language more similar to that which 
is current in our day, Indeed, the greater the 
similarity, if it amount not to identity, the 

ater the danger of misunderstanding. When 
eer inducts us into the mysteries of his 
Alchemist’s laboratory, and details the marvel- 
lous processes by which dull dross should be 
transmuted into glittering gold, in language 
like the following :— 


“ The mullok on an lepe ysweped was, 

And on the floor ycast 4 canevas, 

Ard all this mallok in a sive ythrowe, 

And sifted, and ypicked many a throwe,”— 
he used terms with which we are now unac- 
quainted, and, of course, are not accustomed 
to employ in a different sense from that in 
which he used them. We neither understand 
nor misunderstand, but resort to our diction- 
aries to unravel his meaning. But when he 
speaks of a man behaving as if be were 
** wood,” we may think, perchance, that after 
his quaint and somewhat extravagant fashion, 
he means to call the man a blockhead ; where- 
as he only intends to say he acted as if he 
were crazy; and when he tells us that the first 
born of Walter, the marquis of Saluces, was 
not a ‘* knave,”” we wonder that such a cir- 
cumstance should be cause of regret to the 
father ; till the narrative lets us into the know- 
ledge of the former signification of the term, 
which was, in fact, a male. We marvel too to 
hear a blessing pronounced upon a man be- 
cause he is ‘lewd,’ and without learning, 
except his religious ‘* beleve”’ or creed, till we 


discover lewd to be synonymous with wnlet- 
tered. 








writers of our own Society included. Expres- 
sions which we should esteem rough were 
almost universal. Even royal pens were not 
exempt from the influenes of the age. I 
noticed lately, in a letter recently published of 
Queen Mary’s, that she addresses the Duch- 
ess of Somerset by the tender epithet of a 
gossip—a cognomen whieh a modern lady 


have a good purehas@ of a thing, that is, a| would be very apt to take in dudgeon even 


from a queen. But her * good nan,” as she 
also styled the duchess, seems to have been 
of another mind, gossip bearing, no doubt, in 
the vocabulary of the day, a softer definition 
than our times have assigned to it. 

Some words have become obsolete, and 
passed quite out of use. Abont such we can- 
not readily make any mistake. Some, still 
commonly used, have totally changed their 
meaning; and if we be not aware of the fact, 
they may lead us into serious blunders. Some 
are very rarely used in the old sense ; the word 
instant, for example. We commonly under- 
stand by it, immediate; whilst at the period 
when that translation of the Holy Scripwres 
which we generally read was executed, it cur- 
rently signified earnest. Paul’s exhortation 
was therefore rendered,—* Be instant in pray- 
er.”” Pharaoh reproached Moses and Aaron, 
because, as he declared, when his officers 
assigned to the afflicted Israelites their heavy 
tasks, the prophet and high priest hindered 
them, or, as our translation has it, /e¢ them, by 

ersuading them away to offer sacrifice to the 
rd in the wilderness. And the psalmist, 
anxiously watching for and anticipating the 
dawning of the day, is said to prevent it. The 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews urges his 
brethren to leave the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, and go on unto perfection ; that is, 
the beginnings, as the word signified; being 
derived from the Latin principium, a begin- 
ning. So Tyndale, the first English trans- 
lator, rendered it:—‘* Wherefore let us leave 
the doctryne pertaynynge to the begynnynge 
of a Christen man.”” But Alexander Purver, 
at a later period, adopted the word rudiments, 
which gives us the sense more clearly. The 
Bible furnishes a multitude of such examples. 

Some words have varied only in a degree : 
they are still intelligible in the old sense, but 
are not now considered consistent with good 
writing, or, some of them, even with delicacy. 
The practical meaning of a word is the idea it 
presents to the mind. Certain ideas some- 
times become, by force of cireumstances, at- 
tached inseparably to certain words, which, 
originally, were foreign to them. When such 
ideas are offensive to virtue or good-breeding, 








ay its 
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we should be cautious of employing the words waves. When assembled in great troops on 
which have become so associated ; yet, in criti-| land, and reposing, one or more of their num-| pected credence for the statement, ‘that his 
cising those who used them formerly, weber is constantly on the watch: when danger |crew rode on these animals as they would do 
should recollect that lapse of time alters, and | threatens, they immediately give the alarm,|on horses, and when they did not swim suffi- 
sometimes deteriorates language as well as and then all hasten to the beach, to pe eer rapidly, forced them to quicken their 
other things. The word libertine was once | themselves into the protecting wave. Nothing | progress by the spur.” 
inoffensive. Villain is notoriously degraded | is more singular than their gait. It is a kind) ‘Though nothing is definitely known as to 
from its former honest estate, when it simply | of crawling, in which their body appears to|the natural term of life of these seuls, yet 
denoted a servant; and slave, that word so| tremble, like an enormous bladder full of jelly, some, who are familiar with them, have esti- 
identified with whatever is base and utterly | so very thick is the coat of lard which covers | mated it at twenty-five or thirty years. It has 
repugnant to the sensibilities of a virtuous; them. And not only is their gait slow, and | been remarked, that when about to die, feeling 
freeman, was once an honourable appellative, | apparently painful, but every fifteen or twenty | themselves indisposed, they leave the ocean, 
the ** glory” of an entire nation. | paces they are forced to halt, partly from | and advance further in shore than usual, where 
In a rude state of society, epithets are still | fatigue, overwhelmed with their own weight. |they lie down among brushwood, and wait 
used with the utmost good feeling, which we, | If, during their flight, any one gets before | death, as if they wished to resign life in the 
whose notions of propriety have become! them, they instantly stop; and if, by repeated | situation they first received it. Sometimes 
highly, and perhaps excessively refined, would | blows, they are forced to move, they appear to | they meet with fatal accidents. Surprised by 
find quite shocking or insulting. An example |suffer much. It is remarkable, that in these|tempests, they are precipitated against the 
of this is mentioned by John Williams in his circumstances their pupil, which usually is of | rocks, and, in spite of every effort, are dashed 
history of Missionary Enterprises, which oc-|a bluish-green colour, becomes of a deep|to pieces. ‘They encounter also other dangers 
curred a few years ago in Savaii, one of the| blood-red hue. Notwithstanding all this diffi-|in the depths of the ocean. The fishers state 
Navigator islands. ‘* Going,’’ says he, ‘from culty of progression, the sea elephants, in/|that they sometimes unexpectedly see them 
Sapapalii to Malava, I passed through one of King’s Island, succeeded in ascending the low | ascend from beneath the wave in the greatest 
the Nuu Devolo, devil's villages. I thought downs, of some fifteen or twenty feet eleva-| apparent alarm, many of them being covered 
when I first heard the expression, that it was | tion, where small ponds of water existed. j with wounds, and dyeing the water with their 
an opprobrious term, but, on enquiry, found it! The cry of the female and the young male | blood. Their panic concurs with their wounds, 
not so understood by the natives; for, on ask-| resembles the lowing of an ox; but, in the|in proving they have been hunted by some 
ing a man who had not joined ghe Christian adult males, the proboscis gives such an in-| formidable foes. But what are these? The 
party, whether he was ‘a son of the word,’ | flection to their voice, that it is something like | fishers unanimously agree that they know no 
he replied, * No, I am a man of the devil.’ | that kind of noise which may be procuced by |animal that could make such large and deep 
This, with other circumstances, convinced me | gurgling. ‘This hoarse and singular cry is|wounds; they therefore presume that these 
that the term was used simply for the sake of| heard at a great distance, and is wild and | contests must be carried on with some unknown 
distinction and not of reproach.” frightful ; and in these dreary regions during | monsters dwelling far from the coasts; whilst 


been on facts such as these that Penrose ex- 





It bespeaks, to be sure, a sorrowful degree | the stormy nights which sometimes occur, on | they at the same time allow they have never 
of debasement, when men can adopt such a| being suddenly roused from slumber by the | otherwise been able to detect any trace of them. 
distinctive appellation without any apparent) confused bellowings of these colossal animals, | ‘They add, that it is doubtless to preserve their 
sense of its infamy ; but it shows also how the congregated near your bivouac, you can| young from these attacks that the sea elephants 
roughest epithets, as we should esteem them, | scarcely resist being seized with a momentary | prevent them, with such assiduity, from diving 
may, ynder certain circumstances, be given | panic. too deeply, or wandering too far from the fleck, 
cal alien without a particle of ill will. We have already noticed that these animals | as formerly noticed. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Magazine contained | avoid great heat; and, unlike most of the race,| But the most formidable of all their enemies 
lately some observations on the derivation and | they appear to be greatly incommoded by the|is encountered upon land, and this enemy is 
change of language, under the title of *‘ Specu- | direct rays of the sun. _Hence, when lying|man. We have already stated, that they are 
lations on Words,” which, if acceptable, I| during the day on the beach, they are noticed | sometimes forced, ashore in New Holland and 
purpose offering for insertion in ‘‘ The Friend”’ | to take particular delight in covering themselves | Van Diemen’s Land. The moment that the 
hereafter. with great quantities of sand, moistened by the | native savages perceive one they surround it, 

Le sea water, which they throw over them with | while it in vain attempts to regain the sea. Its 

aes retreat thus cut off, armed with long pieces of 
wood burning at one end, the savages attack 
the unfortunate brute. As soon as he opens 
his mouth, showing the only weapons with 
which he is armed, they all at once force many 
of these flaming torches down his throat. ‘The 
unfortunate elephant gives utterance to the 
most melancholy bellowings, his whole frame \ 
is agitated with violence, and he dies of suffo- 
cation and agony. Joyful shoutings ascend on 
every side, and the cruel conquerors set them- 
selves down to devour their prey. Each tears 
away what he can; he gorges himself and 
sleeps ; he awakes, and eats, and sleeps again. 
The feust may have united tribes which were 





their paws till they are entirely enveloped in 
The Proboscis Seal, or Elephant Seal. it. It is under these circumstances especially, 
that, with Forster, we might mistake them for 
so many enormous rocks. 
Sea elephants are of an extremely mild and 
In the meanwhile, as the sun approaches the | docile disposition, so that one may pace about 
antarctic circle, and the heat proves too much | among them without fear. They never think 
for them, the young having been brought forth | of attacking man, unless they are provoked by 
during the smiles of spring, and having now | the rudest violence. And it is not only on 
become familiar with their natural element, the| shore they present this gentle character; for 
whole tribe sets off for the south, there to re-| the fishers affirm, that when seals of smaller 
main till the threatenings of frost induce them/ species come and swim amidst them, they 
to return to more genial skies. It may be) never offer them the least injury. Men may, 
added, however, that a few, probably retained | even without risk, bathe in the midst of a herd 
by weakness, always remain in the milder|of them, and the fishers were in the habit of 
climate. doing so. They are also capable of forming | inimical, and for the time their hatred is ex- 
Most of the seals, as we have seen, prefer|a real attachment, and of very considerable! tinguished; but their revels over, their ani- 
rocks and ice-islands for their supramarine|education. On one occasion, an ze revive, and murderous combats usually 


From Vol. 8 of the Naturalist’s Library. 
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habitation; but the proboscidia, on the con-| sailor selected a young one as a pet, and | terminate their disgusting orgies. 

trary, confine themselves to the sandy flats of| treated it kindly for a few months. Atthe end| But these savages are not their most formi- 
the shore; they seek also for the neighbour-|of this period he had so completely tamed it,|dable foes: their voracity they can generally 
hood of fresh water, in which, though it be | that it came at his call, allowed him to mount /| avoid ; but they find no escape from mercantile 
not altogether essential to them, they delight| upon its back, and put his hands into its mouth. | cupidity, which appears to have vowed com- 
to plunge, and appear to drink with pleasure. | In a word, this gentle creature did all that was | plete extinetion to the race. The fishers use 
They sleep alike when extended on the sand, | in its power for its protector, and bore every |in destroying them a lance twelve or fifteen 
and when floating upon the surface of the| thing from him without offence. It must have | feet long, with a sharp iron point of about two 















feet. With great address, they seize the mo- 
ment when the animal raises his left fore-paw 
to advance, and plunging the weapon to the 
heart, he immediately falls down drenched in 
blood. ‘The females rarely offer the least 
opposition, their defensive weapons being 
feebler still than those of the male. When 
attacked, they seek to flee; if prevented, they 
become violently agitated, their countenance 
assumes the expression of despair, and they 
weep piteously. ‘*] have myself,” says Peron, 
‘*seen a young female shed tears abundantly, 
whilst one of our wicked and cruel sailors 
amused himself at the sight, knocking out her 
teeth with an oar, whenever she opened her 
mouth. ‘The poor animal might have softened 
a heart of stone; its mouth streaming with 
blood, and its eyes with tears.” ‘To this 
quiet submission there are a few rare excep- 
tions, as when a mother is interested about her 
offspring. Thus, it is recorded in Anson’s 
Voyage, ‘* One day a sailor being carelessly, 
and, we add, cruelly, employed in skinning a 
young sea elephant in its mother’s presence, 
she came upon him unperceived, and getting 
his head into her mouth, scored his skull in 
notches in many places, and thereby wounded 
him so desperately, that, though all possible 
care was taken of him, yet he died in a few 
days.” 

It is not on account of its flesh that this 
animal is so earnestly pursued: this is not 
only black, oily, and indigestible, but it is also 
impossible almost to separate it from the lard. 
The tongues alone supply really good aliment; 
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have been thinned with the greatest possible 
rapidity, and its entire extinction was and is to 
be dreaded. 

This interesting sketch of the Zoologist of 
Le Geographie is so carefully and successfully 
drawn, that we have been studious not to inter- 
rupt the narrative. Our limits forbid our offer- 
ing any reflections ; nor can we do more than 
barely refer to some interesting notices respect- 
ing this seal which may be found in Anson’s | 
Voyages. Pernetty’s observations are so cu-| 


rious that we cannot wholly omit them. | 
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its destruction, unwieldy though it be, were it 
to rush forward and exert the power of its 


jaws: for this indeed is so enormous, that, in 


the agony of death, stones are ground by them 
to powder. 


War.—The war in Algiers is still waged 
between the Arabs and the French—and it is 
a barbarous and sanguinary war. ~« Marshal 
Vallee informs his government in some of his 
late despatches, that ‘all the Kabyles who 


‘When you penetrate,” he observes, “‘ the | attempted to oppose his march were slain— 


thickets of brushwood to which they retire, 
and in which they form their lairs, you find 
them almost always asleep upon the dry leaves. 
At first I had no adequate conception of their | 
prodigious size. When at the distance of about | 
a thousand yards they looked like little moun- 
tains, and it was only on coming close tiat I 
formed a correct idea of them. After minutely | 
examining one, M. de St. Simon led me to the 
bank of a brook overgrown with reeds and | 
rushes. On entering, he immediately shot| 
one about the size of a stout calf. Sounds, 
instantly assailed us on all sides, like the | 





| 


their wives and children made prisoners— their 
crops utterly destroyed—their houses burned 
to the ground—and all their cattle driven away 
or butchered on the spot ;”’ leaving the country 
through which they passed a sterile wilder- 
ness! And this is the boasted civilized system 
of warfare in the nineteenth century. On the 
other hand, it is estimated that the French have 
already lost 10,000 valuable troops in their war 
with the Arabs in the vicinity of Algiers. ‘They 
have also expended an almost countless amount 
of treasure—and all without any beneficial re- 
sult. ‘The enemy is more exasperated, and 


grunting of hogs, the bellowing of bulls, the | as powerful and annoying as ever. 


roaring of lions, and the deepest notes of a| 


great organ. We were so astounded that we_ 
hesitated to proceed ; but being satisfied that} 
all the cries issued from these same animals, | 
and that they might be approached without | 
risk, provided you did not go too near, we 
penetrated among the reeds. About thirty 


appeared, lying about, sometimes two or three 





and they are salted with care, and esteemed in | in the same trough. M. St. Simon shot eleven 


the market. 
but it is hard and indigestible ; and with regard 
to the liver, which is esteemed in some seals, 
it would appear, after repeated trials, to be 
hurtful. The skin of the seal is considered 
valuable ; though not esteemed for its fur, its 
thickness and strength recommend it much, 
and hence it is extensively employed for car- 
riages and horse harness. It is the oil, how- 
ever, which is chiefly prized by the fishers, 
and this is the immediate object of their enter- 
prising expeditions; nor need we wonder when 
we think either on the quantity, the quality, 
or the facility with which it is prepared. In 
fact, the sea elephant does not yield to most of 
the cete in the thickness of its blubber, which 
is often more than a foot, and supplies a pro- 
digious quantity, amounting to 1400 or 1500 
pounds in the largest individuals. Its prepa- 
ration is very similar to that of the whale oil, 
except that it is always carried on upon land. 
All agree that its quality is most excellent. It 
is limpid, inodorous, and never becomes ran- 
cid; in cooking, it imparts no disagreeable 
savour; and in burning, it produces no smoke 
nor smell, and is slow of combustion. In 
England, it is used for the softening of wool 
and the manufacture of cloth; and it is also 
much used in China. 

This fishing has been prosecuted in many 
quarters : King’s and New-Year’s Island were 
in full activity at the commencement of this 
century ; a third station existed at Kerquelen’s 
Land, a fourth in the Sandwich Islands, whilst 
others were forming in the States’ Islands and 
elsewhere. Thus, this gigantic species was 
attacked in many points at once ; its numbers 


The heart is sometimes eaten,|of them. ‘Those which were not wounded | 


remained quietly in their lairs, without exhibit- | 


War raged in Europe almost without inter- 
mission from the year 1790 to the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1815. ‘The sacrifice of human 
life was consequently immense ; and tract of 
country of miles in extent, were literally im- 
undated with the blood of the slain. ‘These 
wars increased the public debt of Great Britain 
to the enormous sum of £800,000,000—and 
of Austria to nearly 2,000,000,000 florins. 
Whole countries were desolated and ruined ; 
indeed, a volume would hardly contain the 


ing either fear or fury. ‘The smallest we killed | description of the physical sufferings and the 
were between fifteen and sixteen feet in length. | moral debasement occasioned by these wars. 


On another occasion, when some of these ani- 


All these evils originated in a wish to gratify 


mals were approached, two of our young peo-|a morbid ambition, or to revenge some sup- 


pebbles into their gaping mouths, which they 
swallowed as we would have done strawber- | 


ple amused themselves by throwing large | 


ries. They move with great difficulty, though | 


their head and neck have ready play. It would | 


not be safe to go close to their lair, as they) 


might cut a man in two at a single bite. Their | 
eyes are the most beautiful in the world, and 
their aspect is not at all ferocious. The colour | 
of some of them is white, others are dun-| 


posed injury or insult to those whose duty it 
was rather to protect than destroy and oppress 
the great body of the people. War is the 
appropriate game for royalty; for kings and 
rulers are almost always the only party bene- 
fitted. A free people should never cherish a 
“* war spirit,” but avoid a war with any pow- 
er, civilized or uncivilized, as the greatest of 
misfortunes. 

If man were only to use his reason, if he 


coloured, but most are of the same hues as| would only allow his benevolent feelings to 


the beaver ; a few were like the light hind.’’* 

We shall close our account of these gigantic 
amphibia by 2 few sentences from Weddell. 
The inactivity and extreme lethargy of those 
seals when on shore is astonishly contrasted 
with their sagacity and agility when at sea. 
They have been known to keep a boat from 
landing, by intercepting it in the water, when 
the crew had no fire-arms; and frequently 
when one is pricked with a lance, it will attack 
the boat with the greatest ferocity. It is curious 
to remark that the sea elephant, when lying on 
the shore, and threatened with death, will often 
make no effort to escape into the water, but 
will lie and shed tears, merely raising its head 
and looking at its assailant. In close contest 
every human effort would be of little avail for 





* More ample details will be found in Voy. aux Mal- 
loun, t. ii. p. 40. 


have full play, he would never stamp his foot 
on the life of a single fellow-creature—he 
would never be the voluntary instrument in 
cutting short the existence of a brother. And 
if this be the proper view of the sudden 
destruction of human life in the case of one 
individual, what shall we say with reference to 
the sudden destruction of thousands and tens 
of thousands of human beings in a few hours, 
on the field of battle! And what man, who has 
a spark of philanthropy in his besom, can 
approve of measures which must naturally 
lead to such a result ?—Journal. 


Duties of Parents.—Why are cases so 
frequent in which the children of virtuous 
parents grow up vicious and abandoned? 
There are many nice and delicate adjustments 
necessary to secure the Aighest and best 
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results in the education of a child, but the 
principles necessary for tolerable success must 
be few and simple. ‘There are two, which we 
wish we had a voice loud enough to thunder in 
the ears of every parent in the country; the 
breach of one or the other of which will ex- 
plain almost every case of gross failure on the 
part of virtuous parents which we have ever 
known. They are these: 

1. Keep your children from bad company. 

2. Make them obey you. 

Habits of insubordination at home, and the 
company of bad boys abroad, are the two great 
sources of evil, which undo so much of what 
moral and religious instruction might other- 
wise effect. What folly to think that a boy 
ean play with the profane, impure, passionate 
boys, which herd in the streets six days in the 
week, and have the stains all wiped away by 
being compelled to learn his Sunday school 
lesson on the seventh; or that children who 
make the kitchen or the nursery scenes of riot 
or noise, from the age of three to eight years, 
will be prepared for any thing in after life, but 
to carry the spirit of insubordination and riot 
wherever they may go. No! children must 
be taken care of. ‘They must be governed at 
home, and kept from contaminating influences 
abroad, or they are ruined. If parents ask, 
how shall we make our children obey? We 
answer in the easiest and pleasantest way you 
¢an, but at all events make them obey. If you 
ask, how shall we keep our boys from bad 
company? We answer too, in the easiest and 
pleasantest way you can, but at all events, if 
in the city, keep them out of the streets ; and 
wherever you are, keep them from bad com- 

ny. ‘The alternative, it seems to us, is as 
clear and decided as any which circumstances 
ever made up for man; you must govern your 
children, and keep them away from the con- 
tamination of vice, or you must expect to 
spend your old age in mourning over the ruins 


of your family.—J. Abbott. 


me 
THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


There is a story of a certain great physician 
who gave four rules for the preservation of 
health. When he died, his books were sold : 
one, which was said to contain very valuable 
precepts of health, but which the bidders were 
not permitted to open, sold at a high price. 
When the purchaser got it home, he was at 
first disappointed at finding that it contained 
nothing more than four simple rules; but on 
farther consideration, he was induced to put 
the rules in practice ; by which means he was 
restored to a state of health to which he had 
been long a stranger; and he often spoke of 
the old physician’s book as the cheapest and 
most valuable purchase he ever made in his 
life. The rules were these:—‘* Keep the 
head cool. Keep the feet warm. Take a 
light supper. Rise early.” 

These simple rules comprehend a vast deal 
more than may appear at first sight. A word 
or two on each will show this. 

1. ** Keep the head cool.” All tight band- 
ages on the head are very heartful, especially 
to infants. The less of any kind that is worn 
on the head, by day or night, the better. 
Children whose hair is kept thin, and who 
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sleep without nightcaps, are far less likely to' an agreeable variation ; such, for instances, as 
catch infectious diseases than the generality of| gardening or carpentering, for the man who 
children. ‘has laboured through the day in the loom or on 
To “keep the head cool,” persons must! the shopboard. 
avoid every kind of excess, and maintain) 4. ‘ Rise early.”” Nothing is more con- 
moderation in every pursuit and in every! ducive to health and excellence of every kind 
pleasure. ‘The great eater and the great/than early rising. All physicians agree in this; 
drinker have generally a burning forehead and |and all persons who have attained a good old 
a cloudy brain. ‘The passionate man and the age, in whatever particulars they might differ 
intemperate are strangers to health, as well as'from each other, have been distinguished as 
to peace of mind. Even too hard study occa- early risers. Some persons require more sleep 
sions an aching and burning head. ‘than others; but it may be laid down as a 
2. “Keep the feet warm.” To do this general rule, that there is no grown person to 
activity and exercise are necessary, that all the whom a period of sleep longer than seven, or, 
various circulations of the body may be pro- at the very most, eight hours, can be either 
perly carried on. Care must be taken to avoid necessary or beneficial. But a person in health 
getting the feet damp, or immediately to re-' may easily know how much sleep he requires, 
move the effects of such an accident by rub- by going to bed every night at a stated time, 
bing the feet till dry and warm, and putting on'and uniformly rising as soon as he awakes, 
dry stockings and shoes; or else soaking the however early that may be. By steadily pur- 
feet in warm water and getting into bed. Cold suing this plan for a few days, or at most a 
feet always show something amiss in the few weeks, a habit will be acquired of taking 
general health, which ought to be found out/just the rest that nature requires, and regularly 
and set to rights. ‘This uncomfortable feeling) awakening out of one sovnd and refreshing 
often proceeds from indigestion, and a disor-|sleep to new vigour and activity ; and when 
dered state of the stomach and bowels. ‘The| this habit is thorough, it would be no less dis- 
same course suggested for keeping the head agreeable, than useless and injurious, for such 
cool, will at the same time tend to keep the a person, having once beheld the bright morn- 
feet properly warm, namely, moderation, ac-! ing sun, to turn on his pillow and say, * A lit- 
tivity, and calmness of temper. An intem-'tle more sleep, a little more slumber, a little 
perate, and indolent, or an ill-tempered person,'more folding of the hands to sleep.”—LZate 
is never really healthy: and as it is in the| paper. 
power of every one to avoid such vicious 
habits, and even to resist and break them off 
when acquired, in that sense and to that de-| Antiseptic qualities of Peat.—A murder, 
gree every man is the disposer of his own|committed nearly thirty years ago, has been 
health, and has to answer for trifling with it. | discovered in the county of Donnegal, Ireland, 
3. * Take alight supper.” It is a sign of owing to the well-known antiseptic properties 
ill health when people have the strongest'of peat. It appears, from the statement in the 
relish for food late in the day; and the in-| Derry paper, that some men who were cutting 
dulgence of that irregular appetite tends to| tarf in Ballikinard bog, on the 21st August, 
increase the evil. Formerly it was the fashion, | discovered the body of a female in a state of the 
though a very bad one, to eat substantial and| most perfect preservation, the flesh not in the 
often luxurious suppers. ‘There was then a|least decayed or shrivelled, but perfectly firm 
common saying— and free from all unpleasant smell. ‘The woman 
® After diancr sit a while, had evidently been murdered; as her throat 
After supper walk a mile.” | was cut, the hair, and a riband encircling the 
In this homely distich there is much sound | head, stained with blood, and the left arm 
wisdom. One moderate hearty meal of ani- broken. An inquest was held on the body ’ 
mal food daily is sufficient for nourishment,|When several witnesses stated that they dis- 
and conducive to health. After taking it, a|tinetly recognised the body as that of aoa 
short period of comparative repose is desirable, Thompson, wife of Owen M‘Swine, deceased, 
but not the total repose of sleep. After that, who suddenly disappeared in the month of 
several hours activity, and then a slight st lay, saan oe circumstances of a most sus- 
such as will not require much exercise of the | Picious . : owt 
digestive powers, aaa the whole system| It had always been rumoured in the — 
ought to be resigned to complete repose. bourhood from the time she had been misse 
Those who eat a hearty supper generally | that the body had been buried in a bog, after 
have disturbed, uneasy sleep, and awake at a|she had been murdered, as was generally su 
late hour, languid and drowsy, feeble, sullen,| posed, by the parties suspected; though, 
and irritable, with a burning forehead, cold |S'range to say, no search was made, nor did 
feet, and a disinclination to food and labour. | any investigation ever take ss the body 
Most labouring men, however, are obliged | W@* accidental -d near the surface of 
to content themselves at mid-day with a slight|the bog. The features of the woman had ap- 
refreshment which they can carry with them, — bye roe a oe sor canioad 
: ir princi-|time, a 
and depend on returning home to their princi found—« "That the. body was the 
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pal meal when labour is done. In this case, The ju 


the meal should be quite ready for them on| body of Betty Thompson, who disappeared in 
their return home; and they should not go to|the month of May, 1811: and that she came 
bed directly on eating it, but employ them-|to her death in consequence of a wound infliet- 
selves for an hour or two on some moderately |e on her throat with some sharp instrument, 
active pursuit, which, being of a different by some person or persons unknown. 

nature from their daily labour, will come in as — 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE ZEAL OF PRIMITIVE TIMES. 


The first members of the religious Society 
of Friends were distinguished by a remarkable 
love for ** the truth,” (a term which they often 
used to designate the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion as held by them,) and a y zeal 
for spreading it among the people. Convinced 
by heartfelt experience of the blessed effects 
resulting from a cordial acceptance and unre- 
served submission to those spiritual and prac- 
tical views of the gospel, which, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, they were led to 
uphold, they spared neither time, nor labour, 
nor money, to promulgate them amongst those 
who were resting in a bare profession of reli- 
gion, and trusting to a round of outward ob- 
servances, which of themselves could never 
advance the soul one step in the heavenly jour- 
ney. They were far from hiding the candle 
which the Lord had lighted in them under the 
bed of fleshly ease, or the bushel of worldly 
cares and business, but diligently laboured in 
the work of the Lord in that allotment which 
he was pleased to assign them. It was not 
ministers alone who were engaged in spread- 
ing the truth. E faithful member, how- 
ever humble or retired his sphere, felt that he 
had a common interest with his brethren, in 
publishing the way of life and salvation : many 
contributed their money to print and circulate 
books—others employed their pens in writing, 
and others again were industriously engaged in 
carrying these books th the nation, and 
distributing them among the sober minded. 
When we consider the vast number of pamph- 
lets and sheets they published, beside their 
larger works, and advert to the expensiveness 
of printing at that day, we are ready to wonder 
how they found the timé’to write, or the means 
to print such a vast mass. But when we re- 
flect further, how large a portion of the time 
of many of the mem was spent in travel- 
ling, or in prisons, where they were debarred 
the use of pen and ink and paper, and how 
often they were stripped of their goods by 
merciless persecutors, we are filled with admi- 
ration at their untiring zeal, the patient, perse- 
vering labour, the noble liberality which they 
displayed in the cause of their Lord and Mas- 
ter, and which only could have enabled them 
to achieve so much. The advancement of his 
kingdom and the spread of his religion was 
the great absorbing theme of their thoughts, 
their conversation, and their actions; and every 
thing they did was made secondary and sub- 
servient to this. 

Can we wonder then that the Most Hi 
blessed their labour of love, and poured forth 
upon them an extraordinary measure of that 


holy anointing which qualified them for the| and 


arduous work of their day, and softened and 
subdued the hearts of the people, making them 
like the ground prepared to receive the precious 
seed? Is it matter of surprise that thousands 
were ed by their living, powerful testi- 
monies, and being convicted in their con- 
Sciences, embraced the truth in the love of it, 
and became practical Quakers, and therefore 
sound and consistent Christians? No, surely : 
and as like causes produce like effects, so we 
cannot doubt, but if the same godly zeal, the 
same ardent love, the same cheerful dedication 
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to the cause of Christ, was found among us 


to keep the mind open to the intimations of 
now, we should see a rich harvest of the same 


religious duty, watching unto prayer against 





blessed fruits resulting therefrom, and the 
Christian principles of the Society embraced 
by many who are now under bondage to ‘ the 
beggarly elements,” and their panting souls 
starving under a dry and husky ministry. 

I have often wished that these precious visited 
souls, who are earnestly seeking ‘‘ the better 
way,” and weary of the shadow, are ardently 
longing for the substance of vital religion, could 
have access to the deeply instructive writings of 
Friends, as they are published in the Friends’ 
Library. I am well persuaded, that to many 
of them this work would be a rich and highly 
prized treasure, opening to their minds precious 
views of that for which they have long been 
seeking, and pointing them to the means ap- 
pointed by Christ for attaining it, even the 
inward teachings and operations of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘There can scarcely be a doubt that a 
more wide circulation of this and other similar 
works, both in our own Society and beyond 
its limits, would be productive of much good. 
It would serve to remove prejudices—to cor- 
rect erroneous opinions of the Society—to dis- 
seminate truth, and to promote virtue and reli- 
gion—objects the most worthy of our diligent 
attention. 

It is much to be regretted that so few, com- 
paratively, of our own members, have access 
to the Friends’ Library. Some there are 
whose means do not admit of conveniently 
paying for it, and such ought to be supplied 
at the expense of the Society; but there is 
reason to fear that others who could readily 
pay the small amount of the annual subscrip- 


tion, withhold their aid from the circulation of 


these excellent Although conducted in 
the name of individuals, the publication is not 
to be considered as an individual enterprise, 
but as “a Society concern,” designed to pro- 
mote the great cause in which all ought to be 
interested, and to furnish Friends with a variety 
of instructive reading, calculated to illustrate 
and enforce our at rinciples. Viewed 
in this light, every rend is interested in its 
support; and I would hope there is none who 
would not, on reflection, feel a disposition to 
aid in its continuance. In looking over the 
volumes already published, I have been struck 
with the variety and interest, as well as value 
of the matter, and would earnestly recommend 
to our young Friends to peruse it carefully and 
seriously, being well assured it will amply 
repay them for the labour. What can be more 
interesting to us than to make ourselves ac- 


igh | quainted with the religious principles of the 


Society of which we are members, and to trace 
in the lives of its worthy members the blessed 
happy effects which those principles pro- 
duce in all the vicissitudes of this changeful 
scene, and in the solemn hour of sickness and 
of death? Is there a father among us, who 
regards the highest welfare of his offspring, 
that would not desire his children to be con- 
versant with such works, or who would hesi- 
tate to make the small sacrifice requisite to 
procure them? Would that we could see 
awakened among all classes of our favoured 


Society that zeal and ardour in the pursuit of 


heayenly treasure, which would them to 
make it the great and primary business of life, 






















the Spirit of the world, whether manifested in 
the desire to accumulate wealth, to study 
fleshly ease and indulgence, to mingle in the 
pleasures of the world, or to take delight in 
the grandeur and elegance of our manner of 
living. In proportion as we experience the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ to crucify us 
to the world, and the world unto us, and know 
the life we live in the flesh to be by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved us, and gave him- 
self for us, our affections will be loosened from 
every sublunary object; we shall hold all 
things in subserviency to the will and the 
glory of God, and those things which concern 
the salvation of the soul and its everlasting 
inheritance will assume their true importance, 
and claim their rightful share in our time, our 
affections and our pursuit. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 

(Continued from p. 70.) 


Governor Stuyvesant, at New Amsterdam, 
continued to display a most determined oppo- 
sition to Friends. Henry ‘Townsend, who 
resided at Rustdrop, now Jamaica, on Long 
Island, having interested himself in obtaining 
a meeting for one of the ministers brought 
over by the Woodhouse, he was, on the 15th 
of the seventh month in this year, 1657, sen- 
tenced by the governor to pay a fine of £8 
for this misdemeanour. Not content with this, 
Stuyvesant published a law, which provided, 
that if any should receive a Quaker into their 
house but for a night, they should forfeit £50 
sterling ; one third of which penalty was to be 

id to the informer, whose name should be 
Font secret. By another part of the law it was 
enacted, that if any Quaker should be brought 
into that jurisdiction, that the vessel in which 
they came should be forfeited with ,all its 
ge. When this law was proclaimed at 

ushing, it met with great opposition. ‘Tobias 
Fecco, the sheriff, and Edward Hart, the town 
clerk, appear to have been very active and 
zealous in their endeavours to point out to the 
inhabitants of that end of Long Island the po- 
litical wisdom and true Christian beauty of 
toleration. Finding that the people were 
opposed to the law, Edward Hart proceeded 
to embody what appeared to be the general 
sentiment respecting it in a remonstrance ad- 
dressed to the governor. A meeting of the 
inhabitants of Flushing and its neighbourhood 
was then called on the 27th of the tenth month 
at the house of Michael Milner, where the 
said remonstrance was read, and being ap- 
proved, it was signed by Edward Hart and 
many others. The remonstrance is as follows, 
and appears to have been addressed to Gover- 
nor Stuyvesant :— 

Right Honourable—you have been pleased 
to send up unto us a certain prohibition or 
command, that we should not retain or enter- 
tain any of those people called Quakers, be- 
cause they are supposed to be some seducers 
of the people. For our part, we cannot so 
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consider them in this case, neither can we 
stretch out our hands against them to punish, 
banish, or prosecute them ; for, out.of Christ, 
God is a consuming fire, and it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 


We desire, therefore, in this case, not to 
judge lest we be judged; neither to condemn 
lest we be condemned; but rather let every 
man stand or fall to his own master. We are 
bound by the law to de good unto all men, 
especially fo those of the household of faith ; 
and though, for the present, we seem to be 
insensible of the law and the lawgiver, yet 
when death and the law assault us, if we have 
our advocate to seek, who shall plead for us in 
that case of conscience betwixt God and our 
own selves? the powers of this world can 
neither assist us, neither excuse us; for if God 
justifies he can condemn, and if God condemn 
there is none can justify: and for these 
jealousies and suspicions which some have of 
them, that they are destructive unto magistracy 
and ministers, it cannot be, for the magistrate 
hath the sword in his hand, and the minister 
hath the sword in his hand; as witness those 


ministers are to follow—Moses and Chiist, 
whom God raised up to maintain, and defend 
against all the enemies both of the flesh and 
spirit; and therefore that which is of God 
will stand, and that which is of man will come 
to nothing: and as the Lord hath taught us, 
the civil power is to give an outward liberty 
in the state by the law written in the heart, and 
for the good of all; and who can truly judge 
who is good and who is evil—who is true and 
who is false, and can pass definitive sentence 
of life or death against that man which rises 
up against the fundamental law of the States 
General ; for what made his mini8ters labour 
of life, because a labour of death unto. death. 


The law of love, peace, and liberty in the 
State extending to times dark, and as they 
were considered the times of Adam, which is 
the glory of the outward state of Holland,— 
so loye, peace, and liberty, extending to all in 
Christ Jesus, condemns hatred, war, and bond: 
age; and because our Saviour saith it is im- 

ible but that offences will come, but woe 
ees him by whom they come, our desire 
is not to offend any of his little ones, in what- 
ever form, name, or title he appears in, whe- 
ther in Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, or 
Quakers, but shall be glad to see any thing of 
good in any of ahem, desiring to do unto all 
men as we desire that all men should do unto 
us, which is the true faith; this is the law and 
the prophets. 

Therefore, if any of these said persons come 
unto us, we cannot in conscience lay violent 
hands upon them, but give to them free ingress 
and egress unto our town and houses, so as 
God shall persuade our consciences ; and in 
this we desire to be true subjects both of church 
and state, as we are bound by the laws of God 
and man: to do good unto all men, and will do 
no man any harm: and this is according to the 
patent and charter of our town, given unto us 
in the name of the States General, which we 
are not willing to infringe and violate, but shall 
hold our patent, and remain your humble sub- 
jects, the inhabitants ef Viessingen. 


<<< titan LCT 


THE FRIEND. 


Epwarp Hart, Clerk. 


This paper was signed by Tobias Fecco, 
the sheriff, by Edward Farrington and Wil- 
liam Noble, two ef the magistrates, and by Wil- 
liam Charles Stiguer, William Thorn, junr., 
William Pidgeon, George Blee, Elias Dough- 
ty, Edward Griffen, Rudolph Blackford, Ed- 
ward ‘Teak, Marabel Stevens, John Storer, 
Nathan Jefs, Benjamin Hubbard, Antonie 
Field, Richard Shorten, Nathaniel Cue, Robert 
Field, senr., Robert Field, junr., John Ford, 
Lymery Bamtell, John Bamtell, John Masline, 
Nicholas Parsell, Michael Milner, Henry 
‘Townsend, George Wright, Edward Reurt, 

N. E. 


Written this 27th of December, in the year 
1657, by me, 


and John Townsend. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


Discovery of the Antarctic Continent. 


that touch their confines; America is quietly, 
and without the fear of provoki 


jealousy, appropriating to herself the lands and 


selves, (as a more economical expedient than 
civilization,) and even France, confined within 
a political belt of anti-aggrandizement in Eu- 
rope, is throwing out her antenna towards 
Africa and Polynesia, 

Whilst eagerness to reach the supposed 
wealthy countries in the east by a shorter route 
than by the stormy Cape (which has been 
realized by the magical effects of steam) has, 
for the four last centuries, directed the stream 
of maritime discovery towards the Arctic re- 
gions in the north, the southern or Antarctic 


pole was neglected. It is a singular proof 


how much the spirit of enterprize is excited by 
sordid impulses, that the search for a southern 
continent was first stimulated by a ridiculous 
notion that it contained a country teeming with 
wealth and abundance. The author of this 
hypothesis, the well known Alexander Dal- 
rymple, hydrographer to the East India Com- 
pany, and afterwards to the, admiralty, who 
added to mathematical knowledge a strong 
proneness to credulity, having visited the east 
and studied the writings of the early Spanish 
navigators, adopted their theory that there 
existed an Antarctic continent, surrounding the 
South Pole—the necessity of which he deter- 
mined, @ priori, upon the principle that it was 
required ‘in order to establish the equilibrium 
of the earth”—and that it corresponded to the 


description. given of it in the wild romances of 


those writers, who made it rival their own fal- 
lacious pictures of Mexico and Peru. Dal- 
rymple was so infatuated with this notion, that, 




























In proportion as the civilized states of the 
world are extending their dominion over races 
unreclaimed, or communities imperfectly ac- 
quainted with arts and knowledge, they are 
taking steps to enlarge their acquaintance with 
the globe itself, endeavouring to add to its area 
by completing its geography and zoology, and 
thus disclosing new worlds to be hereafter eon- 
quered. England is stretching the arms of her 
power over vast countries in the east; Russia 
is expanding her already overgrown territories 
by uniting to them the half-civilized nations 


political 


hurting-grounds of the red men, who are sup- 
plied with the means of exterminating them- 








in 1772, he projected an expedition, at his own 
expense, to discover the southern continent, 
which he did not execute merely because the 
prime minister (Lord North) with whom he 
had an interview upon the subject, refused to 
allow him to retain for five years all the coun- 
tries he should discover between long. 0° and 
and 60° west. So sanguine was this projec- 
tor, that he actually composed a code of laws 
for a republic to be established in the Antarctic 
paradise, those laws being adapted for no other 
than an imaginary community. The code was 
to be unalterable ; lawyers for hire were pro- 
scribed ; the public accounts were to be audited 
in the churches every Sunday ; women were 
to be eligible for public offices, and to be upon 
an equal footing with men, and bachelors and 
spinsters were to be heavily taxed. 

These visions, however, may be said to have 
originated the expedition of Captain Cook, 
whose second voyage, in 1772, was despatched 
to the high southern latitudes, in order to set 
the question completely at rest. This com- 
mander, on the 17th January, 1773, after 
threading islands of ice, reached the latitude of 
67° 15’ S., where the ice extended from E. to 
W.S. W., without the least appearance of an 
opening, and he was compelled to retreat to the 
north, completely establishing, however, the 
illusory character of Dalrymple’s theory, 
though not demonstrating the non-existence of 
a continent of some kind. 

Since Cook’s time, but not until very recent 
years, private adventurers, English, American, 
and Russian, have penetrated to a much higher 
latitude, and their reports having laid a suffi- 
cient foundation for an opinion that land exist- 
ed about the South Pole, and that it was 
approachable, two expeditions were despatched 
in the beginning of the present year, by the 
United States government and that of France, 
which have added somewhat, at least, to the sum 
of our knowledge of this neglected portion of 
hydr hy. 

"Of the French expedition we have two re- 
ports before us, one officially made by Com- 
modore D’Urville, the commander, to the 
French minister of marine; the other by an 
officer of the expedition, published (with the 
sanction of D’Urville) at Hobart Town, Van 
Diemen’s Land, to which the vessels returned 
after their Antarctic trip. The facts contained 
in these two reports we shall combine in a nar- 
rative of this expedition. 

The vessels were, the 2strolabe, under the 
commodore, and the Zelee, commanded by 
Captain Jacquinot. Both were corvettes, 
properly fitted out for a yorsge, discovery 
to the south of Cape Horn. e crews suf- 
fered much from dysentery during the passage 
from Sumatra to Van Diemen’s Land, and 
were redueed in number; but Captain D’Ur- 
ville, nevertheless, determined to pay a second 
visit (exécuter une seconde campagne) to the 
polar regiens,* for the purpose of ascertaining 
the limits of the icy barrier, and y to 
collect positive data respecting the true posi- 
tion of the southern magnetic. pole. 

The two vessels left Hobart.Town on the 
2d of January, 1840, and were favoured (after 





* Captain D’Urville had visited these latitudes in = 


previous year. 
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Adelie, an affectionate tribute to his lady, ‘* to| discovered land are from the non-official ac- 
the record of his gratitude for her| count: 
consent to their long and painful separation.” | ‘The part observed, about 150 miles in extent, 
They continued to follow the-line of coast|is comprised between 66° and 67° of latitude, 
at the same distance of two leagues, favoured |and 136° W. to 142° of E. longitude (Green- 
by a gentle breeze from the east, the next day.| wich.) Its mean height is about 130 feet. 
Though the weather was fine, the cold was |The snow and the ice, which covered it almost 
severe, and in the night of the 22d the mer-|entirely, gave its surface a level appearance, 
eury fell to 5° below zero of Reaumur. The | ravines, inlets, and projections being occasion- 
commodore would have continued to skirt and |ally seen. ‘There was no trace of vegetation 
survey the land, which still stretched to the|along the coast. Whales, porpoises of large 
west, but on the morning of the 23d the ice|size, fur seals, and a few penguins, petrels, 
began to close in, the bergs being connected | and albatrosses, are all that the aninggl kingdom 
by a floe from the land, raising a barrier of|seems to offer. Captain D’Urville was of 
masses of ice, which was impenetrable, ex-| opinion that the newly discovered territory 
tending from the land to the north as far as| was of some extent. ‘The fields of ice put a 
perceptible. An attempt was made to work | stop to all further progress westward from the 
between the land and the mass, but the weath-| obstructions they presented, but towards the 
er changing, the wind beginning to blow a gale, |east, or rather south-east, it did not appear 
and snow falling, they were in a perilous situ-|impossible to penetrate to some distance, at 
ation, hemmed in between the land and the ice; | least as far as the eye could reach from the 
the Zelee, in particular, was exposed to danger|mast-head. Contrary winds, fresh breezes 
of wreck upon an island of ice. After very | from the east, and a desire entertained by Com- 
painful efforts, the cordage being stiff with the|modore D’Urville to afford satisfactory data 
frost, and a crust of frozen snow covering the|for the determination of the magnetic pole, 
crew, all hands being required te work the|are the motives which hindered him from at- 
ships, they emancipated themselves from their| tempting any further search towards the E. 
confinement on the 25th. Captain D’Urville|S. E. 
then endeavoured to follow the land in an} These reports afford very little hope of 
easterly direction, but the wind again beeom- | realizing the paradisaical picture of Dalrymple. 
ing adverse, and the snow still falling, he was (To be continued.) 
forced to desist. He made further attempts in 
various directions, eneountering severe weath- 
er, and occasionally being surrounded by bergs, 
tll, on the 28th, steering to the 8S, W., they 
were stopped by a floe flanked by large masses 
of drift ice. They had now followed the coast 
about 150 miles from the two points, and on 
the 30th, still standing to the S, W., land was 
announced from the look-out. This was a 
perpendicular wall of ice, firm and uniform, 
flat at the summit, which was 120 to 130 feet 
high; they followed it very close for twenty 
leagues, but could not perceive the land, a mist 
overspreading the horizon, and limiting the 
view to 10 or 12 miles. Different opinions 
were entertained respecting this wall; some 
thought it merely a huge mass of compact ice, 
not connected with any land ; others, Captain 
D’ Urville amongst the number, held it to bea 
crust surrounding a solid base, of earth, or 
rocks, or shoals in advance of the land. 
On the 31st, this icy wall took suddenly a 
direction to the S. W., and next morning 
nothing was seen of it, chains of oe 
occupying its place, and farther on to the 8. W. 
a field of ice, extending to the W. and N. W. 
pe eee the utmost reach of vision from the 
mast-head, put a stop to all further progress to 
the south. Captain D’Urville is of opinion 
that the land of Adelia surrounds the Polar 
circle, and may be reached in any direction by | the north of England is the wych-elm. As we 
penetrating through the looser ice atid bergs | travel still further to the north, the forests again 
which girdle its inhospitable coast. ‘The va-|change their character. In the northern’ pro- 
riation of the a which had been N. | vinces of the Russian empire are found forests 
E., had become N. W. at this time, show-/ of the various species of firs—the Seotch and 
ing’ that the line of no variation had been spruce fir, and the larch: In the Orkuey Isl- 
passed. ands no tree is found but the hazel, which oc- 
On the Ist of Febraary, when in 65° 20’ S.| curs again on the northern shores of the Baltic. 
lat., and 128° 2 E. long., he took his de-| As we proceed into colder regions, we still find 
parture, and arrived-at Hobart Town on the| species which appear to have been made for 
7th, after an absence of 46 days. situations. The hoary or cold alder 
The following observations upon this newly | makes its appearance north of Stockholm ; the 


the 4th) with regular winds from the W. 8. W. 
and W. N. W., which enabled them to direct 
their course to the S. 4S. W. for more than 
450 leagues, without deviation. From the 
12th January, the dip of the magnetic needle 
continued regularly to increase from 74° to 
about 86°, the highest point it reached. The 
temperature as regularly decreased till the 15th 
January, when it was 2° above the freezing 
point of Reaumur. On that day, according to 
Captain D’Urville, they crossed the route of 
Cook in 1773; but the other account gives 
the latitude this day at 59°. Next day, in lat. 
60° long. 141°, they saw the first ice-berg, a 
shapeless mass, 50 feet high and 200 long. 
From this time, the number and dimensions of 
the ice-bergs increased daily until the 19th, 
when they became almost innumerable: on the 
17th, in lat. 62° and 63°, they were in masses 
of 1,900 to 2,500 feet long, and 100 to 130 
high. In the evening of the 19th, in 66°, 
they observed land extending from S. to W. 
S. W. as far as the eye could reach either 
way. On the 2Ist, the two vessels steered 
towards the land in a 8S. S. W. direction, 
through immense chains of enormous bergs, 
so close together, that sometimes there was a 
channel of not more than three or four cables’ 
length ; occasionally, a spacious basin opened, 
filled with smaller bergs in fantastic shapes, 
which the imagination might convert into pa- 
laces of sparkling crystal, The sky was clear, 
the weather fine, and the wind, a light breeze 
from the E., favourable; and when liberated 
from the intricate navigation, they reached a 
space tolerably free from ice, and approached 
to within five or six miles of the shore, accord- 
ing to one account, but the official report makes 
the distance about eight or ten. ‘hey sailed 
along this coast, which is described as a strip 
of land from 1,200 to 2,000 feet high, covered 
with snow and ice, which was in some parts 
of a smooth and uniform surface, of a dull 
white colour; in others, broken and irregular. 
Many masses of ice had fallen from the high 
land, and prevented approach to it. 

The dip of the needle was now 86°, which 
indicated the point of no variation not far to 
the W. The wind being still fair, they ap- 
proached two miles nearer the coast, farther to 
the westward, where an excellent observation 
gave 66° 30’ S. lat., and 138° 21’ E. long. All 
the compasses on board the vessels now de- 
noted that the newly discovered land Jay 
under the Antarctic polar circle, and very near 
the southern magnetic pole. The observa- 
tions were made on a large ice-berg about two 
miles distant. : 

The uniformity of colour anda ce 
presented by the coast, still left some doubt 
whether it was land or ice, notwithstanding the 
improbability of a body of ice attaining so 
great aheight. During a calm, drenaintae Digs 
tain D’Urville despatched two boats to a part 
of the coast which exhibited some black marks, 
about six miles distant, from whence they 
returned with specimens of rock from a part 
which was left bare by the ice. ‘The rock was 
granite of different colours. They brought 
likewise some penguins, of a peculiar species, 
but had seen no trace of any other animal, nor 
any specimen of the vegetable kingdom. This 
country was named by the commodore Terre 




















From Whewall’s Astronomy and General Physics. 
GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


At the equator we find the natives of the 
Spice Islands, the clove and nutmeg trees, 
pepper and mace, cinnamon bushes clothe the 
surface of Ceylon; the odoriferous sandal 
wood, the ebony tree, the teak tree, the ban- 
yan, grow in the East Indies. In the same 
latitudes in Arabia the Happy, we find balm, 
frankincense, and myrrh, the coffee tree, and 
the tamarind; but in these countries, at least 
in the plains, the trees and shrubs which deco- 
rate our more northerly climes are wanting ; 
and as we go northwards, at every step we 

the vegetable group, both by addition 
and by subtraction. In the thiekets to the west 
of the Caspian Sea, we have the apricot, citron, 
peach and walnut. In the same latitude in 
Spain, Sivily, and Italy, we find the dwarf 
palm, the cypress, the ehesnut, the cork tree; 
the orange and lemon tree perfume the air 
with their blossoms; the myrtle and prome- 
granate grow wild among the rocks. We 
cross the Alps, and we find the vegetation 
which belongs to Northern Europe, of which 
England aff an instance. The oak, the 
beech, and thé elm, are natives of Great Bri- 
tain; the elm tree is seen in Scotland ; and in 
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Syeamore and mountain ash accompany us to } grain. 


the head of the Gulf of Bothnia; and as we 
leave this, and traverse to the Dophrian range, 
we pass in succession the boundary lines of the 
spruce fir, the Scotch fir, and those minute 
shrubs which botanists distinguish as the dwarf 
birch and dwarf willow. Here, near to or 
within the Arctic circle, we yet find flowers of 
great beauty—-the mezereon, the yellow and 
white water lily, and the European globe- 
flowers ; and when these fail us, the rein-deer 
moss still makes the country habitable for ani- 
mals and man. We have thus a variety in the 
laws of V¥égetable organization remarkably 
adapted to the variety of climates, and by this 
adaptation the globe is clothed with vegetation, 
and peopled with animals trom pole to pole; 
while without such an adaptation, vegetable and 
animal life must have been confined almost or 
entirely to some narrow zone on the earth’s 
surface. We conceive that we see here the 
evidence of a wise and benevolent intention, 
overcoming the varying difficulties, or employ- 
ing the varying resources of the elements, 
with an inexhaustible fertility of contrivance, 
a constant tendency to diffuse life and well- 
being. 

One of the great uses to which the wealth of 
the earth is applied, is the support of man, 
whom it provides with food and clothing; and 
the adaptation of tribes of indigenous vegeta- 
bles to every climate has, we cannot but be- 
lieve, a reference to the intention that the 
human race should be diffused over the whole 
globe. But this end is not answered by indi- 
genous vegetables alone; and in the variety of 
vegetables capable of being cultivated with ad- 
vantage in various countries, we conceive that 
we find evidence of an additional adaptation of 
the scheme of organic life to the system of the 
elements. ‘The cultivated vegetables, which 


form the necessaries or luxuries of human life,; = 


are each confined within limits, narrow when 
compared with the whole surface of the earth ; 
yet almost every part of the earth’s surface is 
capable of being abundantly covered with one 
kind or other of these. When one class fails, 
another appears in its place. ‘Thus corn, wine, 
and oil, have each its boundaries. Wheat ex- 
tends through the old continent, from England 
to Thibet; but it stops soon in going north- 
wards, and is not found to succeed in the west 
of Scotland, nor does it thrive better in the tor- 
rid zone than in the polar regions ; within the 
tropics, wheat, barley, and oats are not culti- 
vated, excepting in situations considerabl 
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Cotton is cultivated to latitude 40 in 


the new world, but extends to Astrachan, in| th 


latitude 46, in the: old. ‘The sugar-cane, the 
plantain, the mulberry, the betel-nut, the indi- 
go tree, the tea tree, repay the labours of the 
cultivator in India and China, and several of 
these plants have been transferred, with suc- 
cess, to America and the West Indies. In 
equinoctial America, a great number of inha- 
bitants find abundant nourishment on a narrow 
space cultivated with plantain, Cassava yams, 
and maize. ‘The cultivation of the bread-fruit 
tree begins in the Manillas, and extends 
through the Pacific ; the sago-palm is grown in 
the Moluccas, the cabbage tree in the Pelew 
Islands. 


The Mormons.—This sect hel a semi-an- 
nual conference at Nauvoo, Hancock county, 
Illinois, on the 3d of October. ‘The large 
number of 5000 was present, including elders 
and preachers. About one hundred were bap- 
tized. ‘The church,” says a correspondent 
of the Peoria Register, ‘seems to be in a 
much more prosperous condition than at any 
former time. Several families have arrived 
from England, belonging to the church. The 
sect has been very industrious in building 
houses and raising provisions.” 


The Apalachicola Advertiser states that the 
orange crop of this year, raised in that terri- 
tory, will be worth $200,000. Hitherto that 
amount, and a much greater, has been paid to 
Havana for that one article of consumption. 
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We have been highly pleased in looking 
through a work, a second edition of which has 
recently issued from the Boston press, which, 
whether as. a book of reference for family use, 
or as a school book, we cannot but deem amost 
valuable accession to the catalogue of useful 
publications. ‘The title page furnishes a com- 

ndious view of the nature of the work— 
‘*A Pictorial Geography of the world, com- 

rising a system of universal geograflty, popu- 
ce and scientific, including a physical, politi- 
cal, and statistical account of the earth and its 
various divisions, with numerous sketches from 


y 
above the level of the sea; the inhabitants of|recent travels: and illustrated by more than 


those countries have other ies of grain or 
other food. The cultivation of the vine suc- 
ceeds only in countries where annual tem- 
perature is between 50 and 63 degrees. In 
both hemispheres, the profitable eulture of this 
plant ceases within 30 degress of the equator, 
unless in elevated situations, or in islands, as 


one thousand engravings—of manners, cus- 
toms, curiosities, cities, edifices, ruins, beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, trees, plants, fruits, d&c., 
with a copious index, answering the purpose 
of a Gazetteer.” By 8. G. Goodrich, 

The work is in two vols. large octavo, of 
about 500 pages each, beautifully printed, and 


Teneriffe. The limits of the cultivation of| the numerous pictorial illustrations m 


maize and of olives in France, are parallel to 
those which bound the vine and corn in suc- 
cession to the north. In the north of Italy, 
west of Milan, we first meet with the cultiva- 
tion of rice, which extends over all the south- 


pleasure covered with water. Ingreat 


throughout, contribute greatly both to its utility 
and atiractiveness, especially to the young stu- 
dent, ‘The price, too, is comparatively low, 
$575. It may be well to add, that the author 





accomplishing his benevolent intentions than in 
is. 


We are requested to correct an error in the 
last line of the account, in our last number, 
of the yearly meeting at New Garden—for 
under read over. The mistake was in the 
manuscript sent us. An oversight also oc- 
curred in one of the obituary notices. The 
name should have been Josiah Reeve, not 
Reave. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 
William Hawkes, Lynn, Mass. 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


The author of Examples of Youthful Piety, 
being desirous of preparing for publication 
another volume of those instructive narratives, 
and believing there may be materials for such 
a compilation in the hands of Friends, in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, respectfully re- 
quests those who may be disposed to make 
them more extensively useful, to forward them 
to him, (free of postage,) addressed to Thomas 
Evans, druggist, Philadelphia. It is not his 
intention to confine the work exclusively to 
accounts of young persons, but to intersperse 
with these narratives of some who have at- 
tained a greater age, illustrating the blessed 
effects of an unreserved submission to the 
power of religion, in conducting safely through 
the vicissitudes and temptations of prolonged 
life, to a peaceful and happy death in the 
a but stedfast hope of a glorious immor- 

ity. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 1840. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


A meeting of the committee having charge 
of this institution, will meet in Philadelphia on 
Sixth day, the 11th of next month, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. ‘The committee on instruction meet on 
the same day at 10 o’clock a. m. And the 
visiting committee assemble at the school on 
the preceding Seventh day. 

Tuomas Kruper, Clerk. 

Phila@elphia, 11th mo. 28th, 1840. 





Diep, with apoplexy, on the 2ist of 11th mo. 1840, 
Resecca Wriear, relict of the late William Wright, 
in the 65th i aie ben atin Sr: silen of Renanele 
ates. © county, N. J. Although ‘this our 
dear fi was almost instantaneously removed out of 
time ; yet we have the consoling belief, that few were 
better prepared for so short a summons! Being cir- 
cumspect in her life and conversation, an example of 
meekness, forbearance and charity, towards all that 
have wandered from the true sheepfold, for the return 
ot whom many have been her labours of love; and 
while her bereaved children, and the church, are deeply 
sensible of their loss—it is not without hope that the 
same power which enabled her to fulfil the law of 
kindness, will raise up aud qualify others, to walk in 
her footsteps. 

—, on the 18th of 9th mo. 1840, Pizasanr Conns, 
an esteemed member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio, in the 80th year 
of his age. 


is the individual so well known as the writer of a 
ern part of Asia, wherever the land can be at} various valuable publications under the familiar 


of| name of Peter Parley, and we apprehend that 


Africa, millet is-one of the principal kinds of| he has in no instance been more successful in 
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